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Richmond  recovering  from  the  'great  quake  of  '89' 


Outer  Richmond 
badly  damaged 

by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

The  biggest  earthquake  in  83 
years  rolled  through  the  Richmond 
District,  Oct.  17.  causing  consid- 
erable damage  and  reminding 
even  the  most  stalwart  of  San 
Franciscans  that,  compared  to  the 
awesome  power  of  nature,  mere 
mortals  are  often  helpless. 

The  temblor  rocked  the 
Richmond  District  at  5:04  p.m., 
causing  the  loss  of  electricity  and 
interrupting  telephone  service,  as 
well  as  shaking  several  large 
apartment  buildings  off  their  foun- 
dations. 

The  quake  left  countless 
cracks,  dents,  broken  windows 
and  displaced  bricks  for  business- 
es and  homeowners  to  contend 
with. 

The  7.1  temblor  was  also 
responsible  for  one  death  in  the 
Presidio  Heights  when  Marina  res- 
ident Donald  McGlinchy  fell 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  at  3401 
Clay  St. 

It  also  appeared  to  hit  the  outer 
Richmond  District  the  hardest.  At 
least  two  apartment  buildings  on 
20th  and  one  on  23rd  Avenue 
were  declared  unsafe  due  to  struc- 
tural  damage,  by  Bureau  of 
Building  inspectors  . 

At  the  Zephyr  Cafe,  Balboa 
Street  and  37th  Avenue,  there  was 
extensive  damage,  including 
broken  windows  and  cracked 
walls,  causing  cafe  owner,  Meg 
Kimuri  and  her  friend,  Terry  Cole, 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  cafe, 
fearful  of  looters. 

"Meg  and  I  slept  on  the  floor  of 
the  cafe  with  knives  at  our  sides," 
Cole  said. 

Fortunately,  there  was  little 
looting  or  crime  in  the  Richmond 
District,  according  to  Richmond 


This  apartment  building  on  Anza  Street  was  stripped  of  its  bricks  by  the  fury  of  the  October  17  earthquake. 


District  Police  Station  Lieutenant 
Joaquin  Santos. 

When  the  earthquake  hit,  there 
was  a  "general  mobilization"  and 
about  74  off-duty  officers  were 
called  in,  Santos  said. 

Santos  and  many  of  the 
District's  personnel  were  sent  to 
the  Marina  District,  because  that 
district  was  hard  hit  and  needed 
the  bulk  of  the  City's  emergency 
people. 

Firefighters  were  also  part  of 


the  mobilization  in  the  Richmond. 
Many  also  ended  up  in  the 
Marina,  according  to  Richmond 
District  Fire  Department  Battalion 
Chief  Paul  Malfatti,  fighting  the 
large  blaze  that  erupted  there 
immediately  after  the  earthquake 
struck. 

The  chief  said  that  four  of  the 
District's  eight  "engine"  trucks 
were  sent  to  the  Marina,  but  that 
there  was  adequate  staffing  in  the 
Richmond  for  "normal  range" 


fires. 

The  mobilized  police  and  fire- 
fighting  personnel  worked  12- 
hour  shifts  until  four  days  later  on 
Saturday. 

In  the  Richmond,  crime  went 
down  after  the  quake,  and  no 
major  traffic  accidents  were 
reported.  According  to  Santos,  this 
was  thanks  in  large  part  to  citizens 
who  took  control  during  the  crisis, 
including  directing  traffic  with 
road  flares  at  major  intersections 


Locals  come  together  to  share  quake  tips 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 

The  Great  Quake  of  1989  couldn't  keep  the 
Richmond  District  Community/Police  Forum 
from  holding  its  regularly  scheduled  meeting 
just  one  week  later.  It  did,  however,  inspire  a 
last-minute  change  of  topic. 

About  150  people,  a  record-breaking 
number,  attended  the  meeting,  straining  the 
capacity  of  the  Richmond  Police  Station 
meeting  room  to  overflowing. 

Lieutenant  Joaquin  Santos  of  the 
Richmond  Station  and  Richmond  District  Fire 
Department  Battalion  Chief  Paul  Malfatti 
reported  on  current  earthquake-related  condi- 
tions in  the  Richmond  District,  and  discussed 
what  happened  around  the  City  the  night  of 


the  earthquake. 

As  well,  a  major  portion  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  discussing  earthquake  pre- 
paredness. Santos  urged  everyone  to  read  - 
now  -  the  earthquake  survival  guide  printed  in 
the  front  of  the  Pacific  Bell  White  Pages 
(pages  B9-12). 

"The  first  thing  I'm  going  to  tell  you  is 
nobody  is  going  to  come.  (The  fire  and  police 
departments)  will  be  busy  elsewhere,"  Santos 
warned.  "You  have  to  depend  on  yourself." 

As  well  as  preparing  their  personal  emer- 
gency plans,  Santos  and  Malfatu  urged  people 
to  get  to  know  their  neighbors  and  form 
neighborhood  emergency  plans.  People  living 
in  apartment  buildings  must  learn  how  to  turn 
off  the  water  and  gas  for  the  building,  espe- 


cially if  the  owner  or  manager  does  not  live 
on  the  premises. 

Exemplifying  the  spirit  of  self-dependence, 
the  meeting  evolved  into  an  open  discussion 
wherein  everyone  contributed  earthquake  sur- 
vival tips  and  techniques.  Some  of  the  more 
unusual  bits  of  earthquake  survival  informa- 
tion offered  were  these: 

•  A  lighted  pilot  light  in  NOT  an  indication 
that  there  is  no  gas  leak. 

•  In  trying  to  turn  off  the  gas,  some  people 
discovered  that  the  shut-off  valve  was 
"frozen"  in  the  open  position.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  test  that  valve  before  the  next  crisis. 
However,  be  aware  that  Pacific  Gas  & 

Continued  on  page  3 


lacking  functional  traffic  lights. 

At  the  Community/Police 
Forum,  October  24,  Santos  praised 
the  efforts  of  the  City's  residents 
for  assisting  police,  firefighters 
and  each  other  during  the  critical 
time  immediately  following  the 
earthquake. 

"I  have  a  renewed  faith  in 
humanity  and  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,"  Santos  said  of  volun- 
teer efforts. 

Damage  in  the  Richmond 

The  earthquake  that  rattled  the 
Richmond  was  a  7.1  on  the 
Richter  Scale  and  was  centered  70 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  in 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  temblor  left  parts  of  the 
District  without  electricity  for 
several  days.  As  well,  several 
apartment  buildings  in  the 
Richmond  District  were  designat- 
ed unsafe  by  City  building  inspec- 
tors. Many  other  buildings  also 
suffered  damage,  including  the 
Asian  Art  Museum,  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
Richmond  Police  Station.  The 
post  office  on  Sixth  Avenue  had  to 
be  closed  because  of  structural 
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7.1  earthquake  rattles  Richmond  District  residents 


Continued  from  page  1 

damage. 

In  the  Laurel  Village  Shopping 
Center,  plate  glass  windows  broke 
at  the  Cal-Mart  and  at  the  First 
Interstate  Bank.  In  the  Presidio 
Heights,  the  brick  front  of  a  house 
on  Washington  Street  collapsed 
into  the  driveway,  badly  damaging 
a  parked  automobile. 

Often,  one  side  of  the  street 
showed  no  signs  of  major  damage, 
while  across  the  street,  there  was 
major  structural  damage  and  shat- 
tered windows. 

On  the  north  side  of  Clement 
Street  between  23rd  and  24th 
avenues,  there  was  hardly  a  sign 
that  an  earthquake  had  occurred, 
but  the  south  side  was  badly 
damaged,  with  most  of  the 
windows  being  broken,  and  major 
structural  damage  at  the  apartment 
building  at  305  23rd  Ave.  The 
building  is  deemed  unsafe  for 
entry  by  building  inspector  Lesley 
Oliveira. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  block, 
the  Olympia  Market  lost  its  front 
windows,  and  200  bottles  of  wine 
and  liquor,  owner  John  Lee  said. 
The  estimated  $6,000  worth  of 


This  Mercedes  was  mashed  by  cascading  bricks  from  a 
Presidio  Heights  home  on  Washington  Street. 


damage  is  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance and  will  have  to  be  covered 
out-of-pocket,  according  to  Lee. 

Despite  extensive  damage 
throughout  the  Richmond,  the  Red 
Cross  never  opened  the  District's 
designated  disaster  relief  site, 
Washington  High  School,  because 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary. 


Majestic  Ice  Cream 

We  proudly  serve 

Bud's  Ice  Cream 

'By  the  scoop  or  by  the  gallon' 

3519  Balboa  St. 
387-1677 


according  to  Richmond  District 
Police  Officer  Lorie  Brophy. 

"We  never  needed  massive 
assistance  in  our  district,"  Brophy 
said. 

According  to  Santos,  there  are 
about  15  structures  in  the 
Richmond  that  are  still  barricaded 
for  public  safety. 

Total  property  damage  esti- 
mates of  the  Oct.  17  earthquake 
range  from  $7  billion  to  10  billion, 
but  psychological  tolls  and  loss  of 
business  revenues  are  incalcula- 
ble. 

Many  of  the  needed  property 
repairs  throughout  the  Richmond 
District  are  not  covered  by  earth- 
quake insurance  (only  25  percent 
of  property  owners  have  earth- 
quake coverage),  and  expenses 
have  to  be  borne  by  property 
owners. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Reliable  Care  for  Children 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENTISTS  in  San  Fran- 
cisco would  like  an  opportunity  to  tell  you 
more  about  their  religion  and  a  way  of  life 
based  on  the  teachings  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Christian  Science  emphasizes  Jesus'  healing 
works  and  explains  how  each  of  us  can 
respond  more  fully  to  his  command  to  "heal 
the  sick". 


Christian  Science  has  provided  healing  and 
health  to  children  and  adults  for  more  than  a 
century.  During  this  time  it  has  built  up  a 
substantial  record  of  healing  by  spiritual 
means  alone.  Please  join  us  for  one  or  all 
of  these  one-hour  talks  and  learn  how  to 
practice  Christian  healing  for  yourself 
and  for  your  family. 


Friday,  November  3,  1989  8:00  p.m. 

Commodore  Sloat  Elementary  School, 
50  Darien  Way  (West  Portal  District) 

Patricia  Gantt  -  "Practical  Prayer?  You've  Got  To  Be  Kidding!" 


Saturday,  November  4,  1989  11:00  a.m. 

Presidio  Middle  School, 

450  30th  Avenue  (Richmond  District) 

Patricia  Gantt  -  "Burning  Bushes:  Can  We  Afford  to  Turn  Away?" 


Sunday,  November  5,  1989  4:00  p.m. 

James  Lick  Middle  School. 

25th  Street  and  Noe  (Noe  Valley  District) 

Elaine  Natale  -  "Healing  Through  Prayer:  A  Reliable  Choice" 

Monday,  November  6,  1989  8:00  p.m. 

University  of  California,  San  Francisco.  Auditorium. 

3333  California  Street  (Laurel  Heights  Area) 

Elaine  Natale  -  "An  Honest  Investigation  of  Christian  Science- 


Monday,  November  13,  1989  8:00  p.m. 

Cowell  Auditorium.  Fort  Mason  (Marina  Green  District) 
Jer  Master  -  "God:  Your  Certain  Source  of  Help" 


If  you'wish  to  have  more  information  before  these  talks,  please  call  673-3544. 


The  Olympia  Market  at  Clement  Street  and  23rd  Avenue 
suffered  extensive  damage  to  windows  and  stock. 


At  the  Asian  American  Theater 
on  Arguello  Boulevard,  the  season 
opener  was  cut  short  when  the 
quake  set  off  four  to  six  sprin- 
klers. The  theater  and  three  stores 
below  flooded  for  45  minutes, 
until  the  water  could  be  turned  off, 
according  to  the  theater's 
Executive  Director  Eric  Hay  as  hi. 

Hayashi  estimates  between 
$25,000  to  $50,000  worth  of 
damage,  with  carpets  needing  to 
be  cleaned  or  replaced,  walls 
needing  to  be  redone  and  the 
theater  and  stage  sets  stripped  and 
refinished. 

Hayashi  hopes  to  reopen 
December  7  with  Teatro 
Adalante's  "Case  of  the  missing 
messiah,"  and  to  resume  a  normal 
schedule  of  performances  in 
January  1990. 

When  the  temblor  struck,  attor- 
ney Ron  Sneider  was  discussing  a 
case  with  a  client  in  his  Fourth 
Avenue  office.  The  quake  caused 
a  large  fish  tank  to  fall  off  its 
stand  and  crash  on  the  floor. 

But,  quick  rescue  efforts  by 
Sneider  saved  some  fish  from 
becoming  victims  of  the  "great 
quake  of  '89." 

The  day  after 

On  Wednesday  after  the  quake, 
unprepared  locals  flocked  to 
stores,  forming  long  lines  at  super- 
markets and  gas  stations  for  bat- 
teries, candles,  food  and  gasoline. 


By  noon,  many  cafes  and 
restaurants  were  crowded  with 
locals  reliving  the  night  before. 
Clement  Street,  "the  day  after," 
looked  like  a  crowded  Saturday 
rather  than  a  Wednesday.  People 
everywhere  were  taking  pictures 
of  the  earthquake's  aftermath. 

On  Thursday,  there  was  a  sense 
of  normality  returning  to  the 
Richmond  as  people  resumed 
routine  tasks  and  started  putting 
their  lives  back  together. 

Some  residents  lucky  enough 
to  have  only  minor  damage  were 
painting  or  filling  superficial 
cracks  to  their  buildings.  Most 
businesses  reopened  and  most 
electric  power  was  restored. 
Although  the  telephone  lines  were 
still  occasionally  jammed,  phone 
service  was,  for  the  most  part, 
back  to  normal. 

The  Richmond  District  had 
rolled  with  one  of  nature's  biggest 
punches  and  was  coming  out  a 
winner. 


Don't 
forget 

to  vote 
Nov.  7 


Parents:  Open  the  World  to  your  Child! 


LYCEE  FRANCAIS  INTERNATIONAL 


The  International  French  School 
A  bilingual  school  offering  an 
internationally  proven  program 
for  your  child. 


For  information  about  our  next  OPEN  HOUSE 
CALL:  Elizabeth  Hughes  668  -  1833 

San  Francisco  Marin 


Pre-school  through  12th  Grade 

3301  Balboa  St. 

San  Francisco.  CA..  94121 


Pre-school  through  5th  Grade 

50  El  Camino  Dr. 

Corte  Madera.  CA..  94925 


The  gift  for  your  child's  future ... 


Richmond  couple  'picks  up  the  pieces' 


It  is  Saturday 
morning.  It's  been  almost 
four  days  since  the  earth- 
quake rattled  through  the 
Richmond  District,  but 
for  John  Ireson  and  his 
wife,  Ellen,  rebuilding 
has  just  begun. 

The  couple  spends  the 
morning  with  friends, 
moving  possessions  out 
of  their  apartment  at  195 
20th  Ave.  For  13  years, 
the  cozy  two-bedroom 
space  has  been  home. 

But  the  building  is 
one  of  the  structures 
declared  unsafe  by  City 
building  inspectors  due 
to  structural  damage. 

The  couple  was  at 
home  together  when  the 
earthquake  shook 
through  their  home,  Oct. 
17. 

"It  was  heavier  than 
we  were  used  to,"  Ellen 
said  of  the  temblor.  "The 
cats  were  running  around 
insane." 

The  couple  stayed  in 
their  apartment 
overnight,  but  moved 
into  a  friend's  home  the 
next  night  when  their 
building  was  declared 
unsafe. 

O  n  Wed n  e  s  d  a  y 
evening,  inspector  Van 
Dyke  of  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection 
declared  the  building  uninhabit- 
able with  warnings  not  to  "enter  or 
occupy,"  but,  according  to  John, 
could  not  tell  him  if  the  building 
was  condemned  or  if  he  could 
return  for  valuables. 

"The  inspector  said  he  wouldn't 
want  his  children  staying  here," 


The  'unsafe'  building  at  195  20th  Avenue. 

John  said. 

The  lack  of  information  has 
most  frustrated  the  couple. 

Four  days  after  the  quake,  the 
Iresons  still  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  sign  on  their  front  door 
means.  Its  implications  are  dire, 
but  no  one  will  give  them  solid 


information. 

In  addition,  they  are 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
centralized  information 
about  finding  a  new 
home,  as  well  as  how  to 
get  the  first  and  last 
months'  rent  needed  to 
secure  a  new  home. 

By  Saturday,  they 
are  moving  their  pos- 
sessions out  of  the 
vacant  12-unit  building, 
condemned  or  not. 

(On  television, 
Marina  residents  are 
shown  on  the  news  des- 
perately trying  to  save  a 
lifetime's  possessions  in 
15  minutes.  What 
remains  in  the  houses 
will  be  buried  as  demo- 
lition proceeds.) 

In  the  weeks  follow- 
ing the  earthquake,  the 
couple  scrambles  to 
find  a  new  apartment, 
and  the  financing  for  it 
at  the  Bank  of  America, 
via  an  interest-free 
loan. 

"We  still  don't  know 
what's  going  on,"  John 
says  of  his  former 
apartment  building. 

The  couple  did, 
however,  receive  a 
refund  for  the  unused 
part  of  their  October 
rent  and  their  security 
deposit. 

Meanwhile  the  Iresons  are  in 
their  new  Richmond  District 
apartment,  without  any  thanks  to 
emergency  relief  efforts. 

"We  don't  care  at  this  point," 
Ellen  said.  "You  have  to  get  on 
with  it." 

by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 


BUICK 


THE  MOST  TROUBLE  FREE  CAR 
BUILT  IN  AMERICA 


1990  REGAL 


BUICK  -  MAKES  BUYING  AMERICAN  WORTHWHILE  ! 


The  J  D  Power  and  Associates  Initial  Quality 
Survey*  states  something  Buick  owners  can  be 
proud  to  know  and  something  all  new-car  buyers 
should  know  The  fact  that  Buick  is  the  most 
trouble-free,  full-size  domestic  car  sold  in  America 
The  Initial  Quality  Survey,  which  measures  things 
gone  wrong  with  new  vehicles  during  the  first  90 
days  of  ownership,  marks  an  improvement  in 
Buick  quality  for  the  third  year  in  a  row  And  today, 
the  Buick  nameplate  ranks  as  the  most  trouble- 
free,  American  brand.  Higher  than  Lincoln  Higher 


than  other  prestige  cars  costing  thousands  more. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  it  all  means  that  it 
you're  looking  for  quality,  you  should  just  look 
down  the  Great  American  Road  for  the  Buick  tri- 
shield  The  new  symbol  for  quality  The  sign  of 
your  Buick  dealer 

•  J.O.  Power  &  Associates  1989  Initial  Quality  Survey 
covering  November  and  December,  1988.  Based  upon 
owner-related  problems  during  the  first  90  days  ot 
ownership. 


HERRERA  BUICK 

MICHAEL  CALDWELL 

Sales  &  Leasing 
3700  Geary  Blvd.  (at  Arguello)  668-5656 


Photos  by  Phillip  Uborio  Gangl 

Battalion  Chief  Paul  Malfatti     Lieutenant  Joaquin  Santos 

Community  earthquake  tips 

Continued  from  page  1 

Electric  recommends  that  they  turn  the  gas  back  on  -  and  that  may  take 
some  time  until  they  are  caught  up  from  the  last  disaster. 

•  Almost  everyone  with  a  car  has  a  battery-operated  radio. 

•  The  George  Washington  High  School  at  Geary  Boulevard  and  32nd 
Avenue  is  the  Richmond  District's  designated  relief  center.  After  a  disas- 
ter, the  Red  Cross  will  open  and  staff  the  facility  if  there  are  enough 
people  deemed  in  need  (approximately  100).  A  Red  Cross  emergency 
number  was  being  announced  on  the  radio  one-half  hour  after  the  Oct. 
17  earthquake  struck. 

•  Santos  pointed  out  that,  in  his  experience,  often  when  the  front  of  a 
building  collapses,  the  inner  walls  are  usually  intact.  So,  a  doorway  at 
the  center  of  a  building,  rather  than  the  front,  might  be  a  safer  spot 
during  an  earthquake. 

•  The  phone  lines  never  failed  during  the  earthquake.  However, 
getting  a  dial  tone  sometimes  took  several  minutes.  Electronic  phones 
(which  draw  power  from  an  electric  outlet,  as  well  as  from  the  phone 
jack)  did  not  work  because  of  the  power  failure.  Consider  storing  an  old- 
style  phone  with  other  earthquake  supplies. 


You  are  invited  to  visit  our  office: 

Have  your  teeth  cleaned  for  $25 

(reg  $68  -  Xrays  not  included) 

Thomas  Thickett,  D.D.S. 
General  Dentist 
-  Call  584-6300  —— 


Located  near  Stonestown 
at  Lakeside  Village 


New  Patients  only 
Otter  expires  12/31/89 


SCHLAGE  -  YALE  -  RUSSWIN 
KWIKSET  -  SARGENT  -  CORBIN  -  ILCO 

ASA  LOCK  &  REPAIR 

We  are  repairing  earthquake  damage. 

OUR  50TH  YEAR  IN  THE  RICHMOND! 

BONDED  •  LOCKSMITHS  '  LOCKS  •  KEY  CHANGES 
SALES  •  (MAINTENANCE  •  REPAIRS  •  INSTALLATIONS 
LOCKOUTS  •  EMERGENCY  SERVICE  •  DOOR  CLOSERS 


W.  H.  "BILL"  VAN  ZEE 
678  23RD  AVE. 

IRON  GATELOCKS  -  ELECTRIC  LOCKS 
(CUTLERY  -SERVICE)  


PHONE 
221-1040 


hardware 
unlimited 


□ 


HOUSE  KEY 


with  this  coupon 

Expires  11/30/89 


 I 


OPEN  7  DAYS 

MON  -  SAT  9:00  -  6:00 
SUN  11:00-5:00 


PAINT 


3326  Sacramento  St.,  at  Presidio 
931-9133 
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FEMA  resources  available  for  busi- 
nesses, renters  and  homeowners 


For  earthquake  survivors,  strug- 
gling to  get  back  on  their  feet,  one 
of  the  many  resources  available  is 
the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA). 

The  financial  aid  available 
varies  according  to  individual  need 
and  eligibility.  Cash  grants  for  up 
to  18  months  of  rent,  emergency 
home  repairs,  or  replacement  of 
lost  property  are  available,  as  well 
as  are  low-interest  loans  of  up  to 
$100,000. 

Application  for  funds  can  be 
made  by  phone.  The  procedure 
takes  approximately  30  minutes. 
The  24-hour  hotline  number  is  1- 
800-462-9029. 


People  may  also  apply  in 
person  at  the  San  Francisco  FEMA 
center  located  at  in  the  Presidio,  at 
Post  Gymnasium  No.  2  (immedi- 
ately inside  the  Lyon  Street 
entrance  gate).  The  center  is  open 
from  8  ajn.  to  6  p.m. 

Applicants  will  need  to  supply 
such  information  as  insurance 
policy  specifics,  dollar  estimates  of 
damage  to  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  household  gross 
income  and  monthly  living 
expenses. 

An  application  can  still  be  made 
even  if  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion is  not  immediately  available  to 
the  applicant. 


Senator  Kopp  offers  free  booklets 
for  hiring  repair  contractors 


Senator  Kopp  provides  free 
consumer  booklets  on  hiring  earth- 
quake repair  contractors 

State  Senator  Quentin  Kopp  (I- 
San  Francisco,  San  Mateo)  offers 
two  Contractors'  State  License 
Board  publications,  "What  You 
Should  Know  Before  You  Hire  A 
Contractor"  and  "Earthquake 
Damage  Repair?  Don't  Get 
Nailed." 


These  booklets  contain  detailed 
procedures  to  follow  before  hiring 
a  contractor  or  signing  a  contract 
for  home  repair,  including  repairs 
for  earthquake  damage. 

To  receive  a  free  copy  of  these 
informative  booklets,  call  Senator 
Kopp's  District  Office,  (415)  952- 
5666,  or  write  to:  363  El  Camino 
Real,  South  San  Francisco,  CA 
94080. 


<Jt£L&X  Sit  WILL 

Resist  stress  and  burnout 
Reduce  need  and  abuse  of  chemicals 
Be  physically  relaxed,  emotionally  calm, 
mentally  focused  and  spiritually  aware 

Free  brochure/consultation 
751-7283 

Rolland  M.  Lim,  Ph.D.  Psychotherapist 


Earthquake  relief-  sources  of  information 


BAY  CUSTOM  LAB 
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BLACK  &  WHITE  PHOTOCRAPHICS 


Overnight  B  &  W  Processing  (on  most  items) 

Mon  -  Fri  1 0:00  -  7:00  7Ci  mGACZQ 

Sat  10:30 -1:30  751 -b4b8 


746  Arguello  Blvd.  San  Francisco,  CA  94118 


YMCA: 


RICHMOND 


CHILDCARE  CENTER 

Pre-School  &  After-School 
Childcare  Available 

SENIOR  CENTER 

•  Social  Activities 

•  Health  Enhancement 

•  Travel  Adventures 

And  introducing  our  brand  new... 
FITNESS  CENTER 

•  Fitness  Classes 

•  Sauna  /  Jacuzzi 

•  Nautilus  &  Aerobic  Equipment 


360 18th  Avenue  •  668-2060 


EARTHQUAKE  INFORMATION  AND  HELP  LINES 

Asbestos  contamination  information  (American  Lung  Association): 
Bar  Association  Legal  Assistance  Hotline,  2-5  p.m.: 
Better  Business  Bureau,  SF.  (helping  to  deal  with  contractors): 
Building  conditions  at  specific  locations: 
Building  inspection  requests/information,  S.F.  (8  a.m. -5  p.m.): 
California  Highway  Patrol  (road  conditions  and  closures) 
Children's  Hospital  of  San  Francisco  (counseling): 
Clement  Street  Counseling  Center  (free  earthquake  support  sessions): 
Commute  Hotline  (for  all  transportation)  6:30  a.m.-10  pjn: 
Consumer  Fraud  Unit  (to  report  earthquake-related,  or  other,  scams: 
Department  of  Insurance  Hotline  (for  insurance-related  questions): 
Family  Talk  Line  (counseling): 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Association  (FEMA)  (see  article  on  page  4) 
Ferry  schedules: 

IRS  refunds  for  earthquake  losses: 

Jewish  Family  and  Support  Services  (free  earthquake  support  session): 
Mental  Health  Information  and  Referral: 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  (24-hour  hotline,  7  days  weekly;  referrals): 
Office  of  Emergency  Services,  SF.: 
Red  Cross  Aid  Center  St  Mary's  Cathedral,  1111  Gough  St.,  9  ajn.-5  pjn. 

(direct  aid:  clothing,  housing,  food  for  earthquake  survivors): 
SF.  Phobia  Center 
SJF.  State  Counseling  Center: 
Salvation  Army  (counseling): 

Tax  Franchise  Board  (quick  advice  about  tax  programs): 
Toxics  (hazardous  waste  disposal): 

U.S.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin,  (to  report  workplace  structural  damage): 
United  Way/KGO  Disaster  Line  (Calling  donates  $5  to  charity  for  first  minute; 

$1  per  minute  after.  Charge  goes  on  phone  bill.): 
Volunteer  Center  of  San  Francisco  (clearinghouse  for  volunteer  activity): 


543-4410 
764-1616 
243-9999 
695-2006 
558-6070;  558-6088 
680^636, 923^444 
750-6160 
221  9227 
1-800-874-7510 
552-6400 
1-800-233-9045 
441 -KIDS 
1-800-462-9029 
1-800-445-8880.  546-2S96 
1-800-424-1040 
567-8860 
387-5100 
861-4000 
441-6020 


346-9016 
441-2583 
338-2856 
553-3500 

1-800-852-7050 
916-324-1826 

1-800-648-1003 


1-900-505-FUND 
982-8999 


EARTHQUAKE  INFORMATION: 

"Earthquakes,  a  handbook  for  survival,"  KGO,  Box  7r  Channel  7,  SF.,  94101  (send  business-size.  SASE. 
450  postage) 

"A  food  plan  for  emergencies,"  ask  for  Publication  #21247,  ANR  Publications,  University  of  California, 
6701  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland,  CA  94608-1239.  (Enclose  check  for  $1.00  to  UC  Regents; 
allow  three  to  six  weeks  for  delivery.) 

"Getting  ready  for  the  big  quake,"  Sunset  magazine  special  report:  Earthquake  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine, 
80  Willow  Road,  Menlo  Park,  CA  94025.  ($1.00) 

SENDING  AID  TO  QUAKE  SURVIVORS 

American  Red  Cross  Disaster  Relief,  1550  Sutter  St..  S.F.  94109  (mark  checks:  for  earthquake  relief) 
Glide  Memorial:  330  Ellis  St..  S.F.  94102  (771-6300) 

Greater  Santa  Cruz  County  Community  Foundation,  820  Bay  Ave.  Suite  210.  Capiiola.  95010 
Mayor's  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  City  Hall,  Room  159.  SF.,  94102 
Project  Open  Hand,  2720  17th  St..  SF.  94110 

Salvation  Army  Earthquake  Relief  Fund,  P.O.  Box  3465.  S.F.  941 19  (553-3500) 


IF  YOU'RE  DIABETIC 

DON  T  NEGLECT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

Joe's  Pharmacy  is  offering 

the  One  Touch  blood 
glucose  monitoring  system 
for  the  special  low  price  of 

$150 

PLUS!  Receive  an  additional  $50  manufacturer's  rebate 
PLUS!  Receive  $25  for  trade-in  of  old  monitoring  system 

r  n 

EXTRA  BONUS:  BRING  THIS  AD  AND  GET  25 

BLOOD  TEST  STRIPS  FOR  FREE  -  A  $16  VALUE 

i  

5199  GEARY  BLVD.  (at  16th  Avenue) 

751-2326 

Offer  expires  November  30. 1989 
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Youth  court  juries:  helping 
teens  with  peer  pressure 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chaiham 

Between  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  1,  a 
14-year-old  graffiti  vandal  will 
write  his  "tag"  2.000  times. 

But  he  will  not  be  defacing 
walls;  he  will  be  filling  sheets  of 
paper.  He'll  also  write  a  300-word 
essay  on  what  graffiti  means  to 
him.  Both  assignments  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Richmond 
District  Police  Station  personnel  as 
part  of  a  youth  court  sentence  for 
the  crime  of  graffiti. 

The  vandal's  case  was  heard  in 
October,  at  the  ninth  session  of  the 
Richmond  District  youth  court. 

The  youth  court,  sanctioned  by 
the  California  Penal  Code,  is  a 
diversionary  option  for  teenage 
offenders  willing  to  plead  guilty  to 
charges  and  accept  a  sentence 
decided  upon  by  a  jury  of  their 
peers.  After  the  sentence  is  com- 
pleted, no  permanent  record  of  the 
offense  remains. 

In  the  graffiti  case,  the  prosecu- 
tion asked  for  30  hours  of  graffiti 
clean-up;  the  defense  asked  for  15 
hours.  ("Attorneys"  in  youth  court 
are  also  in  their  teens.  The  judge, 
who  ensures  that  the  legal  rights  of 
defendants  are  preserved,  is  the 
only  adult.) 

The  jury  returned  with  a  sen- 
tence combining  25  hours  of  clean- 
up with  an  essay  and  2,000  "tags." 

Innovative  sentencing,  such  as 
this,  is  becoming  a  trademark  of 
the  youth  court  juries. 

Before  a  teen  serves  as  a  juror, 
they  take  part  in  one  or  two  hour- 
long  jury  training  sessions.  Ai  a 
recent  training  session,  led  by  Pat 
Bell,  youth  court  coordinator  for 
Safety  Awareness  for  Everyone 
(SAFE),  jurors-to-be  introduced 
themselves  and  spoke  about  why 
they  were  there. 

Most  had  heard  of  the  youth 
court  through  school  or  friends. 
Two  or  three  had  moms  who  urged 
them  to  take  part.  Several  kids 
thought  that  law  might  be  a  career 
option  and  wanted  to  try  it  out. 
One  notable  exception  was  the 


former  youth  court  defendant  who 
said  that,  having  already  been  in 
youth  court,  he  now  "wanted  to 
participate  in  a  different  way." 

Bell  makes  it  clear  that  youth 
court  is  real  court.  The  most 
important  difference  is  that,  in 
youth  court,  the  guilt  of  the  defen- 
dant is  already  accepted.  The 
defense  and  prosecution  are  pre- 
senting cases  for  the  degree  of 
punishment  that  the  defendant 
must  accept. 

In  deciding  upon  a  sentence, 
jurors  are  urged  to  listen  carefully 
to  both  sides,  and  to  consider  the 
intentions  of  the  offender,  as  well 
as  any  mitigating  factors  that  the 
defense  offers. 

Jane  Katsuyama,  a  college 
freshman  who  served  as  a  youth 
court  juror  in  her  senior  year  at 
George  Washington  High  School, 
now  serves  as  the  regular  jury 
foreperson.  During  the  jury  train- 
ing session,  she  emphasizes  that 
jurors  must  share  their  opinions 
during  the  deliberation  period. 

"If  you  don't  agree,  you  must 
speak  up,"  Katsuyama  says,  "This 
is  teamwork." 

During  jury  deliberations,  much 
discussion  is  given  to  considering 
what  an  offender  can  learn  from 
his  or  her  sentence. 

The  ideal  sentence  combines  a 
opportunity  for  introspection  with 
service  to  the  community.  Jurors 
work  hard  to  create  a  relevant  sen- 
tence that  gives  the  offender  a 
chance  to  understand  why  their 
actions  were  wrong. 

Thus,  teamwork  pervades  the 
youth  court  system.  Since  peer 
pressure  is  often  blamed  for  the 
misdeeds  of  young  people,  the 
hope  is  that  peer  pressure  can  also 
work  positively.  Teens  understand, 
in  a  way  that  adults  cannot,  why 
other  teens  do  what  they  do. 

The  Richmond  youth  court  is 
modeled  on  a  similar  program  in 
Danville,  California,  which  is 
credited  with  cutting  juvenile 
crime  in  half. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
TEACH  CHILDREN  GOD  S  LOVE 

AS  DIVINE  LAW 
HOW  TO  DEFEND  THEMSELVES 
AGAINST  DRUGS,  DANGER  £  DISEASE 
YOUR  CHILDREN  ARE  INVITED  TO  COME  AND  EXPLORE 
HOW  GOD  GUIDES  THEIR  LIVES 
AT  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
California  &  Franklin  Sts.  11  a.m. 
655  Dolores  St.  10  a.m. 
1250  Haight  St.  11  a.m. 
300  Funston  at  Clement  St.  10  a.m. 
450  O'Farrell  11  a.m. 
1984  Great  Highway  9:30  a.m. 
175Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  11  a.m. 
3030  Judah  at  36th  Ave.  10:30  a  m 

nw  rOQOOrWD  WIN  


Environmentalists  look  forward  to  new 
legislation  for  community-based  recycling 


Community-based  recycling 
centers  are  finding  it  the  best  of 
times  and  the  worst  of  times. 

Spurred  by  environmental 
concerns,  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  Richmond  residents  - 
from  pre-schoolers  to  senior  citi- 
zens -  are  recycling  bottles,  jars, 
aluminum  cans,  newspapers, 
junk  mail,  phone  books,  and  old 
motor  oil  at  the  Richmond 
Environmental  Action  recycling 
center  in  the  USF  parking  lot  at 
Anza  and  Collins  streets. 

Old  newspaper  is  de-inked 
and  made  into  new  sheets.  Glass 
bottles  are  melted  and  recast  at 
plants  in  Oakland  and  San  Jose. 
Aluminum  beverage  cans  are 
made  into  new  cans  at  an 
astounding  90  percent  less 
energy  cost. 

"REA  recycles  more  than  100 


tons  monthly,"  says  REA  board- 
member  John  Barry.  "We  also 
'recycle'  money.  Proceeds  from 
REA  recycling  go  to  support 
environmental  and  community 
groups  like  Friends  of  the  Bay. 
Sierra  Club,  Self-Help  for  the 
Elderly,  and  University  of  San 
Francisco's  Environmental  Law 
Society." 

Fully  40  percent  of  waste 
material  is  paper,  and  a  major 
portion  is  newprint. 

However,  a  new  state  law 
(AB  1305)  gives  environmental- 
ists Newspaper  publishers  in 
California  will  be  required  to  use 
25  percent  recycled  newsprint  in 
their  presses. 

Meanwhile,  other  recycled 
commodities  face  similar  market 
gluts.  But  recyclers  hope  that 
industry  and  consumers  will 


respond  to  tax  credits  for  using 
recycled  products  as  outlined  in 
another  new  state  law,  AB  1308. 

On  Jan.  1,  1990.  most  bever- 
age cans  and  bottles  will  be 
worth  two-for-a  nickel  to  the 
recycling  public.  Since  Oct.  1, 
shoppers  pay  an  extra  one  cent 
for  their  beer  or  soft  drinks. 
When  the  state  releases  these 
new  funds,  after  Jan.  1,  REA  and 
other  recycling  centers  will  be 
able  to  pay  higher  rates  for  recy- 
clables. 

REA  buys  materials  daily 
between  10  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m. 
Because  REA  is  willing  to 
recycle  some  materials  at  a  loss, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
town  where  you  can  recycle 
motor  oil  without  charge. 

Call  387-3044  or  387-3117 
for  more  information. 


Want  to  improve  your  home? 
We  want  to  help* 
With  a  home  loan  right  for  you- 


Need  new  kitchen  cabinets? ...  A  remodeled  bathroom? ...  A  new  roof? ...  Or 
even  a  new  washing  machine  and  dryer? 

Whatever  home  improvements  you  need,  Bank  of  America  wants  to  help.  Our 
friendly  loan  officers  will  take  the  time  to  explain  our  loans,  so  you  can  choose 
the  one  that's  right  for  you.  We'll  even  help  you  fill  out  the  application.  And 
then  we'll  let  you  know  what's  happening  every  step  of  the  way. 

Don't  delay.  For  more  information  on  loans  to  improve  your  home,  call  or  drop 
by  today. 


Geary-Masonic 

Branch 
2835  Geary  Blvd. 

953-5272 


French  Medical 
Center  Branch 
4141  Geary  Blvd. 
622-4328 


Richmond  District 

Branch 
5500  Geary  Blvd. 
622-4055 


38th  &  Balboa 

Branch 
3701  Balboa  St. 

622-4351 


Bank  of  America 

r^jingtrtfJobfornx^C^XTuans.*    Bank  ot  America  NUSA-Mamfter FDIC  itNP€R 
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The  great  Pumpkin  Festival 
Has  been  to  our  street, 
With  rides,  and  slides 
And  good  things  to  eat. 

We  looked  and  we  listened. 
We  bought  and  we  won. 
We  ate  pumpkin  pies 
And  looked  for  more  fun. 

We  strolled  down  Clement  Street, 
From  Ninth  Ave.  to  Third. 
We  stopped  to  applaud 
For  each  singer  we  heard. 

The  kids  trick  or  treated. 
From  one  store  to  another. 
We  saw  a  mouse  daughter  - 
Dressed  just  like  her  mother. 

The  weekend  was  cloudy, 
Unless  it  was  sunny. 
We  rode  all  the  rides. 
And  spent  all  our  money 

The  great  Pumpkin  Festival 
Made  one  thing  quite  clear, 
There's  too  long  to  wait 
Until  Halloween  next  year! 

by  Laura  Jacoby/Chaiham 
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Chitiese  performer  enjoys  the  'American  way  of  life ' 


by  Susan  Levy 

In  her  liny  dressing  room.  Amy 
Wang  carefully  applies  long 
strokes  of  black  mascara  to  accen- 
tuate the  line  of  her  big,  brown 
eyes. 

Thin  and  delicately  built, 
Wang's  fragile  appearance  belies 
the  experiences  she  has  had. 

Wang  (pronounced  Wong), 
whose  first  name  in  Chinese  is 
Ling  Hua,  performed  Sunday,  Oct. 
15  at  the  Finest  Asian  Music 
Festival  at  the  Herbst  Theatre  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

She  performed  in  a  story  called 
"Fish  Beauty,"  or,  more  loosely 
translated,  "Mermaid."  It  is  a  tra- 
ditional Chinese  dance  set  to  tradi- 
tional music  in  native  costumes. 

"It's  traditional,  not  modern, 
not  sexy,"  says  Andrew  Wang. 
Amy's  fiance  and  manager,  who 
translates  for  her. 

Amy  Wang  is  a  superstar  in  her 
native  China  and  has  won  the 
Chinese  National  Choreographic 
Award  in  1981.  1982,  1986  and 
1987. 

She  is  also  well-known  in 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Singapore,  and  has  performed  in 
France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  talented  Wang  is  an  actress 
as  well  as  a  dancer  and  has 
appeared  in  television  shows  and 
1 0  motion  pictures. 

Wang  came  to  the  west  seven 
years  ago  on  a  student  visa  from 
Shanghai,  China,  where  she  was 
raised,  and  lived  for  six  months  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
before  coming  to  San  Francisco. 

Always  wanting  to  be  a  dancer, 
Wang  has  studied  seriously  since 
she  was  seven  years  old.  She  has 
the  fortuitous  advantage  of  never 
getting  nervous  before  a  perfor- 
mance. Coming  from  a  family  of 


■ 

Phillip  Llborio  Gangl 

Amy  Wang  prepares  to  perform  at  the  Herbst  Theater. 


performers  made  her  decision  to 
be  a  dancer  easy,  she  says. 

Her  grandfather  was  a  famous 
singer  in  Chinese  operas,  but  his 
career  was  curtailed  abruptly  by 
the  Cultural  Revolution. 

In  the  Cultural  Revolution 
many  professors,  artists  and 
people  of  "higher  education"  were 
thrown  in  jail  or  killed.  Wang's 
grandfather  was  jailed  and  died 
during  the  tumult  of  those  years. 

At  that  time,  if  an  artist  made  a 
"little  mistake  -  he  got  big 
trouble."  Many  high  school  gradu- 
ates were  sent  to  the  countryside 
to  study  farming  in  the  1960s. 
Many  are  still  there. 

In  contrast,  China  is  very  open 
now.  Many  famous  Chinese  actors 


and  actresses  study  theater  in  New 
York  City,  and  Wang  has  friends 
studying  there. 

Wang's  parents  are  musicians 
in  the  Chinese  opera.  They  have 
always  encouraged  her  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  arts. 

American  art  and  culture  are 
fascinating,  according  to  Wang. 

"The  political  policies  are 
number-one  here,"  Wang  said. 
"Better  than  any  other  country." 

Wang  also  appreciates  Western 
capitalism,  with  the  chance  for 
people  to  improve  economically, 
in  contrast  to  socialist  China.  She 
says  that  many  Chinese  artists 
want  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

Wang  enjoys  other  aspects  of 
American  pop  culture:  french  fries 


*     CON  f  ECTION  S 


Oct  31-Nov.  5th  Cranberry  Tea  Cake 

For  breakfast  or  tea  time. 

Nov.  6-12th        Apple-Cranberry  Torte 

Topped  with  Butter  Strvesel  Crumbs. ..Delicious! 

Nov.  13-I9th        8"  Combination  Pie 

One  of  a  kind  -  Mince  on  the  bottom,  pumpkin  on  topi 

Nov.  20-26th  Cheddarlees 

Great  with  soups  or  salads. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  3rd  Macadamia  Florentines 

Nutty,  Chewy  and  Chocolaty  - 1  lb  bag 


Reg.  8  45 
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3465  California  •  Laurel  Village  •  San  Francisco  •  752-0825 
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and  the  informality  of  American 
dress. 

Although  Shanghai  is  a  modem 
city,  it  is  different  in  many  ways 
from  San  Francisco.  Physically,  it 
is  flat  and  lacks  the  hills  or 
"waves"  as  Wang  poetically 
describes  San  Francisco  streets. 

Culturally,  the  lifestyles  are 
also  different,  Wang  feels.  In 
Shanghai,  when  she  went  out 
dancing  or  to  dinner,  her  friends 
often  picked  up  the  tab.  In 
America,  Wang  notices  -  with  dis- 
pleasure -  people  often  go  dutch. 

Comparing  dance  in  America 
to  dance  in  China,  Wang  says 
there  is  only  one  dance  school  in 
China,  and  it  is  controlled  by  the 
government.  Students  who  attend 
it  become  professional  dancers. 

"When  people  know  I  graduat- 
ed from  the  dance  school,"  Wang 
said,  "they  are  surprised"  because 
it  has  such  a  rigorous  program.  In 
America,  people  go  to  dance  class 
"just  to  play  —  just  to  relax," 
while  in  China,  they  are  more 
serious  and  professional. 

As  a  dancer  in  China,  Wang 
said,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a 
living.  Unlike  the  "starving  artist" 


tradition  in  America,  an  artist  in 
China  "never  worries  about  not 
having  a  job,"  Wang  explains. 

Because  "Chinese  dance  is 
copied  from  history,"  Wang  is  a 
little  overwhelmed  by  American 
art. 

"Every  day  it  changes  fast." 
explains  Wang,  who  feels  both 
fascinated  and  intimidated. 

In  1983,  Wang  suffered  a  life- 
threatening  accident  when  she  fell 
during  a  rehearsal.  Her  head  hit 
the  ground,  shattering  her  neck. 
During  a  year  stay  in  the  hospital 
she  said  she  prayed  but  did  not 
worry. 

Although  she  couldn't  walk  for 
a  long  time  and  was  told  it  was 
likely  she  wouldn't  dance  again, 
Wang  remained  optimistic.  She 
realizes  that  she  is  very  lucky  to 
be  dancing  again  and  is  now  a 
devout  Christian. 

"My  friends  are  amazed  that  I 
can  dance,"  Wang  says. 

Wang  is  currently  attending  the 
SF  Institute  of  English  on  Balboa 
Street  to  improve  her  English 
skills.  Wang  finds  Balboa  Street 
intriguing  because  "it  looks  like 
Shanghai." 
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History  • 


Richmond  Banner  records  the  story  of  the  District 


by  Renee  Renaud 

For  76  years,  from  1894  to 
1970.  the  Richmond  District  had 
its  own  weekly  newspaper,  "The 
Richmond  Banner."  Back  issues 
(on  microfilm  at  the  Sutro 
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Library)  provide  a  detailed  history 
of  the  "great  sand  waste"  with  a 
population  of  a  few  thousand, 
which  is  now  a  major  metropoli- 
tan district  of  over  80.000. 

When  the  Banner  began  in 
September  1894,  some  locals  mis- 
takenly assumed  it  was  only  a 
temporary  political  campaign 
paper  to  support  the  election  of  the 
Richmond's  richest  resident, 
Adolph  Sutro,  who  was  running 
for  mayor  on  the  populist  ticket. 

Sketches  of  Sutro  astride  his 
steed  destroying  the  "Octopus" 
(which  everyone  at  the  time  knew 
was  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
monopoly),  and  rhetoric  support- 
ing his  candidacy,  filled  the  first 
few  issues. 

After  Sutro  was  elected,  the 
paper  continued  to  champion  a 
variety  of  local  causes,  knowing 
full  well  that  it  had  an  ally  in  City 
Hall. 

While  growing,  the  Richmond 
District  had  to  repeatedly  petition 
City  Hall  for  adequate  sewers  and 
streetlights,  as  well  as  fire  and 
police  protection.  Several 
"Improvement  Clubs"  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  lobby- 
ing for  better  City  services.  The 
groups'  meetings  and  activities 
were  regularly  reported  in  the 
Banner. 

Before  the  great  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1906  brought  many 


Irish-Catholic  families  from  south 
of  Market  (nearly  doubling  the 
population  of  the  District),  the 
area  was  dotted  with  small  Swiss 
and  German  dairy  farms. 

A  Banner  report  in  1895  tells 
of  a  raid  on  thirty  cows  on  Point 
Lobos  Avenue  by  the  San 
Francisco  poundkeeper: 

"Poundkeeper  F.A.  Osbom  had 
an  experience  in  Richmond 
Thursday  evening.  He  and  four 
deputies  made  a  raid  on  about  30 
cows  belonging  to  Mr.  Paton  that 
were  peacefully  grazing  on  the 
vacant  tract  at  Lake  Street  and 
19th  Avenue.  They  drove  the  cows 
down  Pt.  Lobos  Avenue  and 
shortly  afterward  Paton  and  his 
men  started  in  pursuit  and 
attempted  to  recover  the  animals. 

"A  pitched  battle  ensued  in 
which  whips,  clubs,  missiles,  and 
finally  revolvers  played  a  part. 
The  road  was  a  kaleidoscopic 
picture;  cows,  poundmen, 
milkmen,  missiles  and  dust 
whirled  through  the  air  like  a 
Kansas  cyclone." 

J.H.  Bond,  the  first  editor  of 
the  Banner,  was  a  colorful  but 
paradoxical  writer.  On  one  hand, 
he  would  rail  against  the  "dank 
weeds  and  decaying  headboards  of 
the  Lone  Mountain  Cemeteries, 
and  the  foul  water  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works,"  as  well  as 
the  "bad  sanitary  condition  of  the 
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Sutro  Primary  School."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  rhapsodize 
about  the  "unexcelled  location  of 
the  Richmond  for  a  home." 

After  only  two  years.  Bond 
passed  the  Banner  toWalter  T. 
Lyon."a  practical  printer  and  thor- 
oughly experienced  newspaper- 
man." 

Lyon  was,  perhaps,  a  bit  too 
practical.  He  changed  the  Banner 
so  much  that  it  lost  its  emphasis 
on  the  community.  Richmond 
District  news  was  cut  back  and 
relegated  to  inside  pages. 

Summaries  of  state,  national 
and  international  news  were 
carried  on  the  front  page,  perhaps 
in  hope  of  competing  with  the  San 
Francisco  dailies. 

In  May  1898.  Lyon  wrote 
about  an  international  event  that 
was  to  have  a  great  impact  on  the 
Richmond. 

The  headlines  read: 
"Remember  the  Maine,  The 
Spanish  Fleet  Destroyed,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Spanish  Killed, 
and  Two  Hundred  Wounded 
Americans  Lost  Neither  Man  Nor 
Ship." 

As  a  result  of  the  ensuing 
Spanish-American  War,  San 
Francisco  became  the  center  for 
preparing  ships,  supplies  and 
troops  for  United  States  involve- 
ment in  the  conflict. 

The  impact  on  the  Richmond 
was  documented  in  the  June  3, 


1898  Banner,  "The  camping  of  the 
volunteer  troops  in  Richmond  has 
made  a  vast  amount  of  difference 
to  the  business  houses  in  the 
District....  The  Richmond  is  now 
the  liveliest  part  of  the  City." 

But  the  boom  was  short-lived. 
Just  a  month  later,  the  Banner  told 
of  6.000  people  leaving  the 
District  for  warmer  weather. 

Community  news  once  again 
occupied  the  Banner's  front  page 
in  1922,  when  Sinclair  Trimble, 
who  began  working  on  the  paper 
in  1907  as  a  "printer's  devil," 
became  editor. 

Richmond  District  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  real  estate 
transfers,  building  permits,  and  - 
for  a  few  years,  automobile  regis- 
trations and  new  books  at  the 
Richmond  library  -  were  all 
recorded  in  the  paper's  pages. 

In  the  days  before  television, 
evening  meetings  for  social  and 
civic  purposes  were  well-attended 
by  local  residents.  The  paper 
carried  numerous  brief  articles  on 
the  many  club,  lodge,  church,  clan 
and  school  meetings,  with  the 
names  of  the  participants  carefully 
listed.  Sooner  or  later,  nearly 
everyone  in  the  District  would  get 
their  name  in  the  neighborhood 
paper. 

At  the  height  of  its  popularity 
the  Banner  had  5,000  subscribers, 
but  was  supported  primarily  by 
advertising,  including  legal  and 
classified  advertising. 

In  1935,  the  Banner  stood  edi- 
torially for  better  transportation  to 
and  from  the  Richmond  District, 
as  well  as  better  street  lighting  and 
construction  of  a  fireproof 
grammar  school. 

In  1964,  Trimble  died.  The 
Banner  was  published  until  1970, 
by  his  widow,  Francis,  who  wrote 
a  weekly  column  titled.  "The 
Northwest  Comer." 

In  the  1970s,  there  were  several 
attempts  to  begin  a  new  Richmond 
District  paper,  but  all  failed  after 
only  a  few  issues,  due  to  lack  of 
community  support. 

The  Richmond  Banner  flour- 
ished for  76  years  because  the 
Richmond  District  had  a  strong 
sense  of  community,  which  the 
Banner  nourished. 
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Columnists 


proposition  r        \£*       Legally  Speaking 

by  John  Lee 


The  November  election 
includes  an  alternate  method 
of  converting  multi-unit  res- 
idential rental  units  to  condomini- 
ums, known  as  Proposition  R.  It 
allows  for  conversion  of  apartment 
units  to  condominiums,  if  at  least 
5 1  percent  of  the  tenants  approve 
of  the  conversion.  The  building  is 
then  subdivided  into  individual 
units  and  sold  to  the  current 
tenants  or  investors.  The  number 
of  conversions  will  be  limited  to 
500  units  each  year  from  1990 
through  1993,  and  unlimited  there- 
after. 

Tenants  who  do  not  wish  or  are 
unable  to  purchase  their  units  will 
be  given  a  five-year  lease.  Senior 
citizens  and  disabled  persons  will 
be  given  a  life-long  lease. 

A  similar  ordinance  was  passed 
in  Santa  Monica  three  years  ago. 
The  result  enabled  some  tenants  to 
purchase  units  from  owners  at  a 
$20,000  to  $30,000  savings  with 
attractive  financing  terms. 

Advocates  are  describing  this 
proposition  as  a  way  of  providing 
affordable  homes  for  people  who 
want  to  pursue  the  "American 
dream"  of  owning  their  homes. 
With  only  5  percent  of  San 
Francisco  households  able  to 
afford  a  median-priced  home,  this 
would  help  increase  that  percent- 
age by  providing  housing  at  a 
lower  price. 

Experiences  in  Santa  Monica 
have  indicated  that,  since  the 
owners  who  want  to  convert  their 
units  have  to  obtain  approval  from 
the  tenants,  the  tenants  have  more 
negotiating  power,  and  can  negoti- 
ate savings  as  much  as  $20,000  to 
$30,000  below  market  value. 
Sometimes  the  seller  will  "carry 
back"  loans  at  below-market  rates. 

This  proposition  will  place  the 
decision-making  power  of  conver- 
sion in  the  tenants'  hands.  Current 
law  places  that  decision  in  the 
political/bureaucratic  process. 

Studies  have  indicated  that 
owners  -  as  opposed  to  renters  - 
tend  to  care  more  about  the  area 
they  live  in,  leading  to  better  main- 
tained neighborhoods,  and  a  higher 
quality  of  life. 

Passage  of  Proposition  R  also 


will  lead  to  higher  property  tax 
revenue  for  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  because  conversions  will 
be  taxed  at  the  new  purchase 
prices. 

Opponents  of  Proposition  R 
believe  that,  with  more  conver- 
sions, more  housing  will  be  taken 
off  the  market.  With  less  rental 
units  available,  rents  will  increase. 

They  also  argue  that  with  prices 
so  high  in  San  Francisco  already,  a 
savings  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  on  a 
purchase  of  $300,000  will  not  help 
the  affordable  housing  issue. 

With  the  more  liberal  conver- 
sion law,  developers  will  be  more 
apt  to  find  a  way  to  circumvent  the 
system  to  make  higher  profits. 

In  the  Richmond  District, 
prices  are  so  high  already,  the 
passage  of  Proposition  R  will 
probably  not  have  a  dramatic 
effect. 

In  the  large  multi-unit  apart- 
ment buildings,  the  one-  to  two- 
bedroom  units  will  probably  sell 
for  $150,000  to  $225,000.  general- 
ly more  than  the  tenants  can 
afford. 

Assuming  that  the  tenant  can 
come  up  with  a  20  percent  initial 
investment  ($30,000  to  $45,000.  in 
this  case),  the  monthly  mortgage 
payment  would  be  around  $  1 ,000 
to  $  1 ,500  per  month.  Then  insur- 
ance, property  taxes,  maintenance, 
and  utilities  will  also  need  to  be 
added.  In  the  larger  flats,  the  sales 
price  will  be  in  the  $300,000 
range,  and  corresponding  pay- 
ments will  be  even  higher. 

Conversions  in  the  Richmond 
District  will  be  limited  by  these 
financial  implications.  The  impact 
felt  by  the  passage  of  this 
Proposition  will  be  much  more 
dramatic  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
City. 

Even  though  the  conversions 
might  be  few,  whatever  changes 
that  occur  will  help  to  preserve  and 
stabilize  our  neighborhood,  while 
generating  high  property  tax 
revenue  for  our  City. 

What  is  important  here  is  for 
you  to  evaluate  these  issues,  make 
a  decision,  and  go  out  to  VOTE  on 
Nov.  7.  Have  a  say  in  what  goes  on 
in  our  city. 


Nancy  Sutton 

This  month's  column  is 
devoted  to  educating  readers 
regarding  crucial  legal  issues 
raised  by  last  week's  earthquake 
disaster.  The  following  questions 
and  answers  are  representative  of 
those  posed  by  my  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  Richmond  area. 

QUESTION:  I'm  a  homeowner 
in  the  Richmond  area  and,  unfortu- 
nately, my  house  was  badly 
damaged  by  the  recent  earthquake. 
I  have  heard  that,  although  my 
homeowners  policy  excludes 
earthquakes,  some  of  my  losses 
may  still  be  reimbursable.  If  this  is 
true,  I  am  curious  to  know  exactly 
what  differentiates  an  earthquake 
policy  from  a  standard  homeown- 
ers policy. 

ANSWER:  In  most  cases,  an 
earthquake  policy  is  not  a  separate 
policy  from  homeowners'  insur- 
ance. The  typical  homeowners' 
policy  excludes  earthquakes  and 
floods,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
disasters,  and,  if  you  want  earth- 
quake insurance,  the  agent  simply 
deletes  the  exclusion.  The  reason 
that  your  homeowners  policy  may 
cover  some  of  your  losses  is  if  they 
are  due  to  some  other  cause 
besides  the  earthquake  itself,  such 
as  fire  damage  occurring  after  the 
quake. 

For  example,  a  homeowner  who 
has  only  the  standard  homeowners 
coverage  with  an  earthquake 
exclusion  has  a  house  worth 
$100,000.  The  house  is  shaken  off 
its  foundation  and  collapses  due  to 
the  quake.  Later,  a  gas  main  breaks 
and  a  fire  starts  which  totally 
demolishes  the  house.  Who  pays 
what?  The  majority  of  homeown- 
ers policies  provide  coverage  for 
disasters  which  may  be  a  direct 
result  of  the  quake,  such  as  fire.  In 
this  case,  if  at  the  moment  the  fire 
started,  the  house  was  only  worth 
$30,000  due  to  the  damage 
incurred  by  the  earthquake,  the 
homeowners  policy  will  only  pay 


for  the  damage  separately  caused 
by  the  fire. 

Furthermore,  all  damage  which 
occurs  after  a  covered  event  is  also 
compensable  under  one's  home- 
owners policy.  For  example,  if  a 
person  with  homeowners  or  renters 
insurance  sustains  only  $5,000 
worth  of  fire  damage  due  to  the 
efficient  work  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  putting  out  the  blaze,  but 
$15,000  worth  of  water  damage 
from  the  firemen  extinguishing  the 
fire,  then  the  cost  of  the  resulting 
water  damage  is  also  compensable. 

QUESTION:  From  a  renter's 
perspective,  is  earthquake  insur- 
ance a  reasonable  investment  in 
the  event  of  future  earthquakes? 

ANSWER:  The  insurance 
agents  that  I  have  conferred  with 
have  advised  me  that,  generally 
speaking,  earthquake  insurance 
can  be  best  utilized  by  those  home- 
owners or  real  estate  investors  with 
a  large  equity  investment. 
Earthquake  insurance  is  compara- 
tively expensive  as  compared  to 
other  kinds  of  insurance,  and  may 
increase  the  cost  of  one's  home- 
owners policy  dramatically.  As 
such,  it  is  probably  not  a  wise 
investment  for  most  renters,  or 
even  those  homeowners  who  have 
very  little  equity  invested  in  their 
homes.  However,  a  renter  or  home- 
owner with  many  valuable  belong- 
ings in  an  earthquake -prone  area 
may  consider  the  possibility  of 
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obtaining  earthquake  insurance. 
Interested  renters  would  be  well- 
advised  to  first  determine  if  their 
building  is  already  covered  by 
earthquake  insurance  and,  if  so,  the 
extent  of  the  coverage.  Many 
insurance  companies  now  have  a 
temporary  moratorium  upon  the 
sale  of  earthquake  insurance  in 
anticipation  of  further  aftershocks. 

QUESTION:  During  the  recent 
quake,  my  building  sustained  mod- 
erate damage  and  I  fear  the  possi- 
bility of  the  building  receiving 
much  more  damage  from  a  future 
quake.  Although  my  building  is 
quite  old,  the  landlord  has  refused 
to  have  it  inspected.  What  is  the 
procedure  for  having  one's  build- 
ing inspected,  and  can  a  residential 
tenant  arrange  to  do  this? 

ANSWER:  Building  inspection 
requests  can  be  made  through  the 
Central  Permit  Department  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
at  (415)  558-6070  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

Service  requests  are  processed 
by  the  Central  Permit  Department 
on  a  priority  basis,  according  to  the 
amount  of  structural  damage  sus- 
tained. All  kinds  of  buildings  are 
inspected  by  the  department, 
including  private  homes  and  apart- 
ment buildings,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial properties.  There  is  no  cost 
for  this  service. 

If  an  apartment  dweller  or 
employee  wants  an  inspection  but 
fears  repercussions  from  his  boss 
or  landlord,  his  request  for  build- 
ing inspection  will  be  done  on  an 
anonymous  basis.  Staffers  at  the 
Central  Permit  Office  have 
informed  me  that  the  waiting  list 
for  non-emergency  building 
inspections  is  at  least  several  days, 
and  may  take  even  longer  due  to 
the  volume  of  requests. 
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your  kids  in  the  park? 


Yes_  rio_ 


Is  it  difficult  bending  over  to 
•  tie  your  shoes?  Yes  Mo  


Does  going  to  the  beach  make  you 
•  feel  uncomfortable?  Yes  P1o_ 


If  you've  answered  YES  to  any  of  these  questions, 
you  may  be  defined  as  medically  obese.  If  you  want 
to  take  weight  off  and  learn  to  maintain  your  new  weight, 
we  urge  you  to  call  The  OPTIFAST*  Program  — the  hospital- 
based  medical  weight  management  program  that 
succeeds... because  it  combines  our  medical,  nutritional 
and  behavior  modification  professionals  with  your  own 
commitment. 

The  first  step  is  the  easiest.  To  attend  our  free  OPTIFAST 
Orientation  Session,  just  call  us.  We're  ready  to  help. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 

©  1989 sandoi nutrition corpor«non  450  Stanyan  Street,  San  Francisco 
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(415)  750-5775 


"BE  GLAD,  GIVE  THANKS, 
?rfc  REJOICE" 

In  our  churches,  Thanksgiving  morning,  people  will 
share  their  gratitude  by  telling  of  healings  and  other 
proofs  they  have  had  of  God  s  care. 
Also  hear  the  President  s  Proclamation,  and  an 
inspiring  Bible  Lesson-Sermon,  along 
with  uplifting  hymns. 
Bring  the  entire  family;  we'd  love  to  welcome  you. 
Child  care  provided. 

Christian  Science  Churches 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

•  California/Franklin  11  AM  •  450  O  Farrell  St.      11  AM 

•  655  Dolores  St.        10  AM  •  1984  Great  Hwy.  9:30  AM 

•  1250  Haight  St.        11  AM  .175  Junipero  Serra  11  AM 

•  300  Funston  Ave.     10  AM  •  3030  Judah  St.     10:30  AM 

IN  PRAISE  UFT  UP  YOUR  VOICE. ' 
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Opinion 


Mayor  Art  Agnos 


The  Downtown  ballpark 


There  is  one  compelling 
reason  for  building  a  new 
ballpark  at  China  Basin.  The 
deal  will  earn  money  for  the  City  - 
money  that  can  be  used  to  fight 
crack  addiction,  AIDS  and  home- 
lessness  -  money  that  can  be  used 
for  police  protection,  children's 
services,  housing  and  all  of  our 
other  service  priorities. 

All  economic  analyses  of  the 
ballpark  deal  conclude  that  the 
City  will  realize  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  revenues  over 
the  40-year  term  of  the  ballpark 
lease  with  Spectacor  and  the 
Giants. 

A  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
ballpark  deal,  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion  with  top  University  of 
California  and  Stanford 
economists,  shows  the  City  could 
be  expected  to  earn  $760  million 
over  and  above  its  investment. 
Board  of  Supervisors'  budget 
analyst  puts  expected  return  at 
$589  million. 

Most  of  those  revenues  would 
come  from  payroll/gross  receipts 
taxes  paid  directly  into  City  coffers 
by  the  Giants.  High  player-salaries 
translate  into  high  tax  revenues  for 
the  City,  and  there  is  virtually  no 
economic  investment  other  than  a 
sports  franchise  that  would 
produce  this  kind  of  revenue  yield. 

If  we  do  not  build  a  new  ball- 
park, the  Giants,  and  the  ongoing 
revenues  they  represent,  will  be 
lost  forever.  There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  force  the  Giants  to  con- 
tinue to  play  at  Candlestick.  Their 
lease  was  a  piece  of  paper  that 
gave  the  City  limited  rights  to  sue 
for  damages  upon  their  departure, 
but  there  are  other  cities  seeking 
the  National  League  sports  fran- 
chise who  would  pay  the  relatively 
small  damage  claim  gladly  for  the 
opportunity  of  getting  the  Giants  to 
move  to  their  cities. 

When  I  became  mayor,  I  said 
that  I  would  not  encumber  the 
City's  credit  or  siphon  off  general 
fund  dollars  we  need  for  City  ser- 
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vices  just  to  keep  the  Giants  in  San 
Francisco.  I  meant  what  I  said. 

I  am  urging  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
China  Basin  ballpark  now  because 
it  is  a  smart  deal  that  puts  all  of  the 
risk  on  the  shoulders  of  a  private 
developer,  Spectacor  Management 
Group.  Spectacor  will  be  solely 
responsible  for  all  operating  losses, 
construction  completion  and  bond 
debt.  Spectacor  profits  only  when 
the  City  does.  But  after  the  mort- 
gage has  been  paid  off,  Spectacor 
must  tum  the  ballpark  over  to  the 
City.  The  City  never  relinquishes 
title  to  the  land. 

The  City  would  invest  $3 
million  a  year  for  ten  years  from 
hotel  taxes  paid  by  tourists.  In 
return,  we  would  get  20  percent  of 
all  ballpark  profits  as  well  as  $495 
million  in  direct  taxes  generated  by 
the  Giants  and  the  ballpark  and 
$252  million  from  indirect  taxes  - 
revenues  generated  by  neighboring 
restaurants,  stores,  etc. 

The  China  Basin  ballpark  is 
sensitive  to  the  urban  environment. 
The  design  is  modeled  after 
Fenway  Park  and  Wrigley  Field  - 
small-scale  parks  that  fit  into  the 
cityscape.  It  is  in  a  location  that 
won't  direct  cars  through  residen- 
tial neighborhoods.  Unlike 
Candlestick,  the  new  ballpark 
would  be  served  by  BART,  Muni 
Metro.  Golden  Gate  Transit, 
CalTrain.  SamTrans,  AC  transit 
and  even  ferry  service.  Muni  will 
stop  virtually  at  the  front  entrance. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  I 
am  convinced  a  yes  vote  on 
Proposition  P  will  benefit  the  City. 
And  I  ask  you  to  consider  these 
facts  when  you  are  deciding  how 
to  cast  your  ballot.  

The  catchall 


Dana  Perrigan 


henever  I  think  of  my  cousin  Bub,  I  see 
a  couple  of  kids  riding  a  jackass  across  a 


w 

W  W  pasture.  It  is  a  hot  summer  day  in  the 

San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  jackass  is  being 
chased  by  several  horses  and  the  two  kids  are 
hanging  on  for  dear  life. 

As  the  jackass  crosses  a  canal,  the  kid  riding 
behind  begins  to  fall.  In  desperation,  he  grabs 
onto  the  kid  in  front  of  him.  A  moment  later,  both 
kids  tumble  to  the  ground.  Relieved  of  his 
burden,  the  jackass  races  off. 

The  two  kids,  lying  in  a  dusty  heap  on  the 
ground  now,  are  laughing.  It  is  the  kind  of  laugh- 
ter that  seems  to  have  a  life  of  its  own.  It  goes  on 
and  on,  rising  and  subsiding  in  convulsions  that 
are  both  pleasurable  and  painful. 

That  was  30  years  ago.  Now  I'm  sitting  in  front 
of  a  computer  screen  writing  this  column  smiling 
at  a  memory  that  seems  to  symbolize  my  relation- 
ship with  my  cousin  -  the  kid  who  pulled  me  to 
the  ground  on  that  long-ago  summer  day. 
Bub  is  lying  in  bed,  dying  of  cancer. 
The  son  of  a  cowboy,  Bub  grew  up  on  cattle 
ranches  near  small  towns  with  names  like 
Farming  ton,  Denair  and  Oak  dale  -  places  where 
the  pace  of  life  was  as  slow  as  the  traffic  that 
moved  along  Main  Street  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

I  was  a  city  kid  who  spent  every  vacation  from 
school  in  the  country  with  my  grandparents.  A 
big  part  of  those  vacations  -  maybe  the  best  part 
-  was  spending  time  with  my  favorite  cousin. 

Silting  on  a  grassy  bank,  our  eyes  riveted  to 
red  and  white  bobbers,  we  pulled  catfish  out  of 
his  grandfather's  pond.  We  swam  wherever  there 
was  enough  water  to  swim  in  -  irrigation  canals, 
the  Stanislaus  River,  cow  ponds  and  horse 
troughs.  We  learned  how  to  shoot  a  22  rifle  and 
terrorized  entire  communities  of  ground  squirrels. 

Occasionally,  when  we  got  caught  for  doing 
something  that  was  exceptionally  fun  or  daring, 
we  got  our  butts  switched  in  the  back  yard  -  an 
event  we  considered  nothing  more  than  a  momen- 
tary setback. 

And  there  were  always  new  adventures.  They 
piled  themselves  high  during  those  seemingly 
^endless  summer  days  and  we,  with  an  intensity 


I've  rarely  known  since,  flung  our  childhoods 
against  them  for  all  we  were  worth. 

And  when  we  were  done  doing  that,  we  went 
our  separate  ways.  1  was  two  years  older  than 
Bub  and,  after  1  got  into  junior  high  school,  I 
stopped  spending  my  vacations  with  my  grand- 
parents. There  were  family  problems  and,  abrupt- 
ly, childhood  was  over. 

But  not  forgotten.  For,  although  we  now  lived 
entirely  separate  lives  and  only  saw  one  another 
on  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  the  power  of 
what  we  had  shared  was  still  there.  I  could  see  it 
in  his  eyes  each  time  I  saw  him.  and  even  though 
I  was  now  an  adult,  I  felt  a  spark  of  excitement 
each  time  I  saw  him  -  as  if  one  of  us  suddenly 
might  say,  "Hey,  let's  go  down  to  the  river!" 

When  I  drove  down  to  Merced  last  Saturday  to 
see  Bub,  it  was  obvious  he  was  in  no  shape  to  go 
down  to  the  river.  Maybe  he  would  never  be 
going  down  to  the  river  again.  His  cheeks  and 
neck  swollen  with  cancer,  he  is  unable  to  speak. 
His  body  resembles  that  of  a  concentration  camp 
survivor. 

But  his  eyes  are  clear  and  full  of  intelligence. 

"It's  a  bitch,"  he  wrote  on  one  ol  those  pads 
where  you  lift  the  plastic  and  it  automatically 
erases  the  words.  "But  we're  trying." 

Six  weeks  ago,  when  he  could  still  get  out  of 
bed  and  walk  around,  he  had  taken  me  to  another 
bedroom  and  had  shown  me  his  gun  collection. 
Still  a  country  kid,  he  had  never  lost  his  love  of 
shooting.  He  brought  out  a  replica  of  the 
Remington  rifle  our  grandfather  had  taught  us 
how  to  use  so  long  ago. 

The  sight  of  the  rifle  unleashed  a  flood  of 
memories. 

"Those  were  good  days."  he  wrote. 

And  these  were  bad  days.  At  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  I  said  goodbye.  It  was  lime  to  get  in  the 
car,  drive  home  and  go  on  living  my  life.  It  didn't 
seem  fair  somehow,  but  that  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

The  last  thing  he  wrote  on  his  pad  before  I  left 
was: 

"Maybe  next  time  you  come  down,  we  can  go 
down  to  the  river  and  shoot  - 1  hope." 


Paul  Kozakiewicz,  editor 


It  seems  to  me  that  Proposition 
R  on  the  November  7  ballot  is  par- 
ticularly bad  for  the  City. 

The  proposition  proposes  to 
create  a  second  tract  for  convert- 
ing apartments  into  condomini- 
ums,.at  the  rate  of  500  a  year  until 
1993,  with  unlimited  conversions 
thereafter. 

Current  City  policy  allows  200 
condominiums  conversions  a  year. 

It  is  the  unlimited  conversion 
policy  of  Proposition  R  after  1993 
that  is  bad  for  the  City.The  total 
relaxation  of  restrictions  could 
wreak  havoc  in  the  Richmond 
where  about  half  of  the  35,000 
homes  are  rental  units. 

Our  District  would  be  a  prime 
battleground  for  conversion.  As 
the  rental  supply  goes  down, 
prices  go  up.  If  rents  spiral  into 
the  $2,000  a  month  range  only 
professionals  will  be  able  to  afford 
rents  in  the  District  and  the  pres- 
sure will  be  on  to  remove  long- 
time residents  out  of  expensive 
real  estate. 


Home  ownership  is  the  goal  of 
most  renters,  but  forsaking  an 
overall  betterment  in  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  Richmond  by  limiting 
the  diversity  of  people  that  can 
afford  to  live  here,  doesn't  seem  to 
be  good  public  policy. 

There  may  be  room  for  relax- 
ing the  200  limit  on  condominium 
conversions  to  allow  more  oppor- 
tunities for  home  ownership,  but  a 
balance  needs  to  be  maintained.  It 
should  never  be  open  season  on 
the  City's  housing  stock. 

Campaign  placards  urging 
support  for  proposition  P  now 
scattered  throughout  the 
Richmond  are  misleading.  The 
flashy  signs  read  "Reform  bad 
condo  laws.  Yes  on  R,"  however, 
the  proposition  doesn't  reform 
current  City  Codes. 

However,  the  Planning 
Department  is  "considering" 
reforming  of  the  SF  Municipal 
Code  (Subdivision  Code)  "to 
extend  the  annual  limit  on  condo- 
minium conversion  ...  and  to 


exempt  stock  cooperatives  from 
the  annual  limit  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Reforming  current  City  policy 
is  the  most  prudent  policy  toward 
balancing  the  opportunities  for  all 
people  wanting  to  live  in  the 
Richmond  District  to  do  so. 

In  other  news: 

John  Lee  gets  on  board  this 
month  as  the  Review's  newest 
columnist,  covering  the  real  estate 
beat  and  its  related  issues.  We 
welcome  John  and  if  any  of  you 
have  any  questions  about  real 
estate,  pass  them  on. 

And  a  special  congratulations 
to  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham,  this 
months  Community/Police  Forum 
Citizen  of  the  Month.  Laura  dis- 
tributed flyers  throughout  the 
Richmond  telling  residents  about 
the  special  forum  dealing  with 
earthquake  damage. 

Those  of  you  planning  to  catch 
the  Asian  American  Theater's 
season  opener.  All  I  Asking  For  Is 
My  Body,  you'll  have  to  wait  for 
the  troupes  new  play  to  begin  in 
January.  The  earthquake  set  off 
sprinklers  in  the  theater  causing 
considerable  damage  and  work  for 
the  staff. 

They  hope  to  reopen  the  theater 
in  December  and  resume  a  normal 
schedule  in  January,  1990. 

Quake  Notes: 


Oh,  the  little  things  we  never 
think  about.  Like  "big"  ones. 

The  stores  were  crowded  with 
procrastinators,  looking  for  batter- 
ies, candles  and  food  after  the 
earthquake. 

Where  were  the  candles? 

What  about  the  flashlights? 

From  the  looks  of  the  lines  at 
the  stores  open  after  the  temblor,  I 
would  guess  that  many  of  us  didn't 
have  them  or  didn't  have  the  bat- 
teries to  make  them  work. 

Wonderful. 

Where  were  the  9  volt  batteries 
for  the  AM  radio?  It's  a  good  thing 
we  had  smaller  AA  batteries 
around  for  the  camera's  flash,  or 
else  the  FM-only  Walkman  we 
have  would  also  have  been 
useless.  Not  good  for  a  newsman. 

Where  was  the  water?  Not  even 
a  gallon  was  stored. 

And  the  food?  We  were  lucky 
to  have  some  canned  food  on 
hand.  Mostly  peaches  and  fruit 
cocktail  that  my  wife  Susan  was 
given  as  a  Christmas  gift  from 
work  last  year. 

Another  bright  post-quake  idea 
I  had  was  to  remove  my  wifes  car 
from  the  garage  to  save  it  from 
being  crushed  if  the  apartment 
once  again  decided  to  do  the 
Watusi.  With  the  juice  out  the 
automatic  garage  door  openers  so 
many  of  us  have  come  to  rely  on 
don't  work.  In  the  complete  dark- 
ness of  my  garage  I  realized  the 
futility  of  my  situation. 
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Richmond  Library, 
75  years  of  service 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chaiham 

The  San  Francisco  Public 
Library's  Richmond  District 
branch  will  be  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary  on  November  9. 
Present  and  past  librarians  will 
join  in  hosting  an  open  house  for 
the  community  from  7  to  9  p.m. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  library  is  a 
reflection  of  the  community  it 
serves,  then  the  Richmond  Branch 
reflects  a  multi-faceted  group  of 
people  with  little  in  common  -  at 
least  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
books.  I 

Asked  to  provide  a  profile  of 
the  typical  Richmond  Branch 
Library  patron,  librarians  Betty 
Schwabacher  and  Anna  Holmboe 
become  very  quiet.  Gradually, 
they  put  together  a  description. 

The  Richmond  branch  user  is 
male,  female,  old,  middle-aged  or 
young.  Educationally  speaking, 
the  typical  patron  has  completed 
kindergarten,  high  school,  or  has 
an  advanced  degree. 

They  are  single,  married, 
divorced  and  come  with,  or 
without,  children.  Economically, 
patrons  rank  near  the  bottom,  near 
the  top,  or  somewhere  else  on  the 
financial  scale. 

They  read  fiction  or  non-fiction 
in  English,  Chinese,  Korean  or 
Russian.  They  like  the  classics,  as 
well  as  the  latest  best-sellers.  And 
they  prefer  paperback  books, 
except  when  they  prefer  hard- 
backs. 

One  thing  they  do  have  in 
common,  though,  is  that  they  all 
use  the  library,  faithfully  and  fre- 
quently. 

As  the  main  branch  of  a 


"cluster,"  the  Richmond  library  is 
open  more  hours  than  the  four 
smaller  branches  (Anza,  Park, 
Presidio  and  Western  Addition) 
that  it  helps  to  staff  and  advise. 

The  Richmond  branch  has  long 
had  a  reputation  as  a  popular, 
well-used  library.  Its  reference 
department,  directed  by  Stephanie 
Row,  responds  to  more  questions 
than  any  other  branch. 

The  library  houses  over  40,000 
catalogued  items,  as  well  as  over 
6,000  uncatalogued  paperbacks, 
periodicals  and  non-print  items. 
Circulation  for  the  adult  materials 
is  the  second  highest  of  all  the 
branches. 

The  Richmond  branch  has  the 
only  Korean-language  collection 
in  the  S.F.  public  library  system, 
in  addition  to  having  a  large  col- 
lection of  Chinese-language 
books.  The  library  buys  its  own 
Russian-language  books,  some  of 
which  are  translations  from 
English  into  Russian. 

In  declaring  its  75th  anniver- 
sary, the  library  is  actually  cele- 
brating the  birthday  of  the  current 
building.  The  Richmond  branch 
itself  was  established  in  1892,  and 
opened  on  Point  Lobos  Avenue 
(now  Geary  Boulevard),  near 
Parker  Avenue,  in  1893. 

The  library,  known  as  Branch 
4,  was  later  moved  to  Fourth 
Avenue,  and  located  in  back  of 
Blank's  Candy  Shop,  where, 
legend  has  it,  the  smell  of  choco- 
late being  cooked  was  a  major  dis- 
traction for  the  children  using  the 
library. 

In  1912,  San  Francisco  voted 

to  accepted  a  grant  from  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  $750,000  to  be  used 


The  Richmond  Branch  Library  on  Ninth  Ave.  is  surrounded  by  a  small  park  and  playground. 


in  building  a  main  and  branch 
libraries.  Carnegie,  a  Scottish- 
bom  American  and  philanthropist, 
once  said  "The  man  who  dies  rich 
...  dies  disgraced."  He  believed 
that  a  free  public  library  system 
was  essential  to  a  democracy  and 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  over 
2,800  libraries. 

The  gray  sandstone  building  at 
351  Ninth  Ave.  originally  cost 
$48,910  to  build.  It  was  designed 
by  the  architects  Bliss  and  Faville, 
who  designed  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 

The  original  terra  cotta  trim 
ornamentation  was  recently 
replaced  with  lighter,  colorful, 
material  to  make  it  earthquake 
safe.  (That  new  trim  was  recently 
-  thoroughly  -  tested  and  passed 
with  flying  colors.) 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Richmond  branch  is  its  commit- 
ment to  serving  children.  Books 
circulated  by  the  children's  depart- 
ment alone  (sometimes  more  than 
8.000  volumes  per  month)  far  out- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


For  Sale 


Bird  Cage:  large  wrought  iron 
birdcage,  $75.  255-6239 

Utility  Trailer:  4'  x  8'.  $350.  call 
255-6239 


Health 


Women's  Candida  Support 
Group:  Free  monthly  meetings. 
Call  Jessica  at  621-6747 


Help  Wanted 


Health  Sales:  Earn  $10,000  per 


month  commissions,  drive  a  new 
Mercedes,  live  in  the  house  of 
your  dreams.  (415)  387-7471  (24 
hour  recorded  message) 

Poll  Workers  Needed:  Earn  $49 
to  $58  (plus  bonuses)  for  working 
the  polls  election  day,  November  7. 
Bi-lingual  workers  and  "inspectors 
are  especially  needed.  Call  554- 
4396  for  more  information. 


Wanted  to  Rent 


Wanted  to  Rent:  In-law  apartment 
m     Jordan     Park.  S.W.M. 


professional  from  S.F.,  non 
smoker,  Excellent  ref.  681-7257 


Business  Wanted 


Richmond  Business  Wanted:  If 

you  have  a  business  to  sell,  I'm 
interested.  Call  John  at  751-6725 


Miscellaneous 


Host  Families  Wanted:  Convert 
your  spare  bedroom  into  cash  and 
help  a  foreign  student  adjust  to 
America.  The  S.F.  Institute  of 
English.  221-9200 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 


Children 


Exclusive  European-style 
children's  clothing  &  handcrafted 
dolls.  Adorable  outfits.  Except- 
ional pricing.  Exceptional  value. 
Unique  holiday  gifts.  Call  Mary 
at  668-1 873  for  more  information 


Childcare 


Quality  Childcare:  Experienced 


and  licensed  caregiver.  Treat  your 
child  to  a  friendly  and  creative 
environment.  Infants  thru 
preschool  age  accepted. 

Call  Evelina  at  931  -9875 


Music 


Piano,  Keyboard  Lessons  in  your 
home  or  mine.  All  ages,  use  of 
computers.  Special  music  classes 
for  the  very  young  or  old. 
University  graduate.  751-0635 


Two  of  Us:  Experienced  jazz  duo 
available  for  parties,  weddings  and 
most  occasions.  Jimmy  Parker, 
piano;  Eddie  Adams,  base.  Call 
334-0925  between  11  a.m  -  4  p.m. 


Photography 


Freelance  Photographer: 

Specializing  in  editorial  and 
documentary,  as  well  as  private 
parties  at  reasonable  rates.  Call 
Philip  Uborio  Gangl  at  333-1 760 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing 

Classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business  Services  ads.  up 
to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads  must  be  pre- 
paid and  mailed  to  the  Richmond  ReView  office  by  the  22nd  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 
The  Richmond  ReView,  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  R,  CA  94159 


number  the  adults'  and  children's 
circulation  figures  for  some  other 
branches.  On  a  recent  Saturday. 
1 1 1  children  gathered  for  a  magic 
show. 

Some  of  these  children  are 
second-generation  Richmond 
branch  users,  their  parents  having 
grown  up  in  the  family-oriented 
Richmond  District.  As  part  of  this 


75th  anniversary  event,  head 
librarian  Joan  Walton  has  been 
asking  for  library-related  anec- 
dotes from  long-time  patrons  to 
share  as  part  of  the  celebration. 

So,  to  offer  your  anecdotes,  or 
to  hear  some  others,  come  to  the 
Richmond  Branch  Library  open 
house.  You  can  be  sure  that  no  one 
will  say  "Shhhhh." 


"Give  me  a  call  for  a  free  initial  consultation." 

870  Market  St.,  Suite  760 
291-8511 


GrubbcEUis 


For  All  Your  Real  Estate  Needs, 
Ask  For  Ryan  Hill  and  Paul  Sikorski 
At  922-7100 

PROPERTY  NOW  LISTED  WITH  RYAN  &  PAUL 
LAKE  ST.  AT  25TH  $740,000   4  BR  2  1/4  BA,  NR  SEACLIIFF 

5TH  AVE.  AT  BALBOA    $469,000   3  BR  1  1/4  BA,  WITH  INLAW 
48TH  AVE.  AT  FULTON   $379,000   3  BR  3  BA,  OCEAN  VIEW 

We  are  a  team  specializing 
in  Richmond  District  properties 


The  Marina  and  Cow  Hollow 
are  in  Business! 

San  Franciscans  need  the  real  news  about  the  events  following  the 
"Quake  of  89."  Within  six  days  of  the  quake,  over  95%  of  the 
businesses  in  the  Marina  and  Cow  Hollow  were  back  to  business  as 
usual.  Practically  all  of  your  favorite  neighborhood  serving  small 
retail  and  service  establishments  were  back  at  work  within  a  matter  of 
a  day  or  two.  Many  of  our  fine  restaurants  are  back  to  serving  full 
menus  ...  now,  not  three  months  from  now! 

The  impact  of  the  earthquake  has  been  devastating  to  those  whose 
homes  and  lives  were  violently  changed.  The  members  of  the  Marina 
Merchants  Association  and  the  Union  Street  Association  arc 
committed  to  being  there  for  you,  but  we  will  need  help,  too.  Due  to 
loss  of  business  after  the  earthquake,  many  small  businesses  (those 
who  can  least  afford  it)  have  suffered  economic  losses;  and, 
unfortunately,  our  overhead,  payroll,  and  other  expenses  continue.  We 
hope  San  Franciscans  from  all  areas  will  consider  our  area  in  their 
shopping  and  dining  plans  for  the  immediate  future  and  the  coming 
holidays.  Chestnut.  Lombard,  and  Union  Streets  have  been  here  in  the 
past  for  you  ...  we  need  you  now  so  mat  wc  can  be  here  in  the  future. 
We  are  back  in  business  now  and  look  forward  to  your  visit,  soon. 
Harold  M.  Hoogasian,  President     Dennis  Beckman,  President 
Marina  Merchants  Association       Union  Street  Association 
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November  Calendar  of  Events 


Horseback  riding:  Improve  your  eques- 
trian skills  at  the  GG  Park  Riding  Stables, 
Kennedy  Drive  &  36th  Avenue,  Friday, 
Nov.  3,  ongoing.  (668-7360) 

Things  that  go  bump  in  the  night:  Walk 
the  Marin  Headlands  without  flashlights 
and  develop  night  vision.  Dress  warmly 
and  bring  a  brown  bag  supper.  Rain 
cancels.  Meet  Warren  White  at  Tennessee 
Valley  parking  lot,  Marin  Headlands, 
Friday,  Nov.  3, 5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 
Reservations  required,  331-1540. 

Grand  Canyon,  its  history  and  splendor 

Learn  about  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
wonders  of  the  world  through  a  slide 
show  and  discussion.  Cliff  House  Visitor 
Center,  Saturday,  Nov.  4  from  7  to 
8:30  p.m.  (556-8642) 


■I. 


I 


There  is  a  holiday  day/glass  exhibition  at  the  SF  County  Fair  Building  on  November  25  and  26.  (See  below) 


5-11 


Lectures:  "Nutrition  and  Spiritual 
Growth"  by  Robert  Turner,  M.D.  and 
"Regenerating  the  Health  of  the  Earth"  by 
Don  Weave.  There  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion on  how  to  grow  sprouts.  Bring  a  raw 
vegetable  dish  to  share  with  at  least  six 
people  or  a  $3  donation  for  the  meal,  1099 
Capitol  Ave.  (corner  of  Holloway), 
Sunday,  Nov.  5,  noon,  $1  donation  for  the 
lectures.  (751-2806) 


Election  Day:  VOTE!  Tuesday,  Nov.  7, 
7  a jn.  to  8  p.m. 

The  Robert  Louie  Family  Cancer 
Support  Program:  This  support  program 
for  children  with  cancer  and  their  fami- 
lies hosts  a  light  dinner.  Meetings  are 
held  at  the  UCSF/Laurel  Heights 
campus,  3333  California  St.,  Wednesday, 
Nov.  8  and  Nov.  29.  (775-5921) 

Library  Anniversary  Open  House:  The 
Richmond  library  is  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary,  at  351  Ninth  Ave.,  Thursday, 
Nov.  9  from  7  to  9  p.m.  (752-1240) 


Announcing  the  biggest 

change  in  dry  cleaning. 


Our  every  day  price  Is  only: 


At  Clean  n  Press,  we  think  cleaning  a  bundle 
shouldn't  cost  you  one  So  we  charge  just  about 
hal/  the  price  you're  paying  now  On  every 
garment  Every  day. 

That  means  you'll  always  get  first  quality  dry 
cleaning,  plus  some  money  back  Guaranteed. 


'Dtmsw.  coals,  jumpsuit*,  suodes.  tlks  and  leathers  are  higher 


Clean'n'Press 

We  clean  your  clothes. 
Not  your  pockets. 


■        OeeeVPiess        .       Oeaa'a'Piess       .        Clean  VPtess 


'■'Pits* 
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Per  Garment 
Cleaned  and 
Pressed 

Mosi  Garments  -  No  Limn 
Ejcepl  coals,  dresses  and  jumpsuits  On* 
coupon  per  visit  eiti  Incoming  order.  Not 
valid  witrt  anv  other  oilers  In  order  lo 
miMajn  our  low.  low  prices,  prepayment  Is 


$ 


I 


5(T  «  $6M  i 


WEDDING  GOWNS 

Boxed -$15  extra 

On*  ecu  pen  per  vMl  aifi  homing  order 
Not  veftd  sriti  otter  oners  In  order  to 


|  BLANKETS,  BEDSPREADS 

4  COMFORTERS  I 


(Excluding  down  filled) 
No  Limit 

One  coupon  per  visit  witi  Incoming  order. 
Not  raM  witi  any  otter  ofltrs  In  order  lo 
mains*  our  low,  low  prices,  prepayment  Is 


I 


■  mamun  our  low.  low  pnewa  fjepaymwnl  It  ■  maintain  our  low,  low  prices,  prepayment  ■  maine*  our  low.  low)  prices,  prepayment  is  B 
|   teqmsd  Eipies  12/31/M  |    Is  required  Eapres  12/81/88  I  rsraated  Espret  I2TJI«9  I 


MARINA/PACIFIC  HEIGHTS 
2758  OCTAVIA  STREET 

/Al  Union) 
92&-4807 


RICHMOND  DISTRICT 
5540  GEARY  BLVD. 

(Al  20th  Ave ) 
668-1175 


NOE  VALLEY/CASTRO 
4107  24TH  STREET 

(Al  Castro) 

285-1901 


San  Francisco's  Architecture  Lectures: 

The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's 
Architectural  Heritage,  2007  Franklin  St. 
presents:  "The  Transformations  of  an 
Instant  City"  by  Richard  Longstreth, 
Thursday  Nov.  9;  "The  Gentle 
Confrontation  in  San  Francisco 
Architecture"  by  David  Gebhard, 
Thursday,  Nov.  16;  and  "A  Brave  New 
World  by  the  Bay"  by  Sally  B. 
Woodbridge,  Thursday,  Nov.  30.  For 
information,  call  441-3000.  $10  members, 
$12  non-members. 

Lands  End  Walk:  Tour  the  Coastal  Trail 
at  Lands  End  with  the  GGNRA  and 

examine  the  results  of  the  forces  that 
created  the  California  coastline  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  11,  11  a.m.  to  noon.  Meet 
at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  (556-8642) 


and  Picasso.  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  Lincoln  Park,  34th 
Avenue  and  Clement  Street,  opens 
Saturday,  Nov.  18.  (750-3614) 

Presidio  Ecology  Walk:  Hike  the  back 
trails  of  the  historic  Presidio.  See  Lovers' 
Lane,  Tennessee  Hollow,  El  Polin  spring 
and  interesting  flora  and  fauna.  Meet  at 
the  Presidio  Army  Museum,  Saturday, 
Nov.  18  at  10  a.m.  Reservations  required, 
556-1693. 


19-25 


12-18 


Nature  Sketching:  Leam  techniques  for 
watching  nature  with  an  artist/natural- 
ist's eye,  at  Baker  Beach.  Meet  at  Battery 
Chamberlin,  Sunday,  Nov.  19, 10  a.m. 
(556-8642) 

Thanksgiving  Day.  Be  glad,  rejoice. 


Business  Seminar  A  seminar  to  provide 
tools  and  information  that  will  assist 
attendees  to  successfully  fulfill  the  City's 
bond  and  insurance  requirements  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  at  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  101  Grove  St.,  Room  300, 
Thursday,  Nov.  16, 8:30  a.m.  to  noon. 
Free. 

Elders  Resource  Fair  Housing, 
transportation,  health  care,  legal /finan- 
cial services,  and  more.  Sponsored  by  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church,  4620  California 
St.,  Saturday  Nov.  18, 10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Museum  Exhibition:  A  selection  of 
works,  including  paintings  by  Whistler 


26-30 


Artwork  Exhibit  and  Sale:  Handmade, 
functional  ceramics  and  museum-quality 
artworks  for  sale  by  the  Association  of 
California  Ceramic  Artists  at  the  SF 
County  Fair  Building,  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Way  Nov.  25  and  26, 10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  $2  donation  suggested.  (849-4824) 

Community/Police  Forum:  The  monthly 
forum  is  scheduled  at  the  Richmond 
District  Police  Station,  461  Sixth  Ave., 
Tuesday,  Nov.  28, 7  pjn.  (553-1984) 


r 


DON'T  WAIT! 


Get  the  Richmond  Re  Vie  w  delivered  directly 
to  your  home  every  month,  hot  off  the  press. 


Please  send  me  12  Issues  of  the  Richmond 
Review.  Enclosed  Is  a  check  for  $10 
to  guarantee  home  delivery. 


Nam*: 


Adress: 


Mail  to; 

The 

Richmond  ReView 
P.O.  Box  590596 
S.F.,  CA  94159 


